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For  many  years  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina  have 
been  the  only  countries  consistently  ex- 
porting large  quantities  of  wheat.  Their 
total  exports  of  about  840  million  bushels 
in  1952-53  were  below  the  postwar  peak 
of  955  million  bushels  in  1951-52  but 
greatly  above  the  prewar  average. 
Most  moves  as  grain,  but  the  propor- 


tion of  flour  has  increased  over  pre- 
war. 

Total  1952-53  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  were  lower  than  in  1951-52,  mainly 
because  of  much  smaller  United  States 
exports.  Canadian  exports  increased 
45  million  bushels,  while  Argentina 
and  Australia  shipped  about  the  same 
quantities  as  a  year  earlier. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  WHEAT^ 

AVERAGE  1935-39 
^INCLUDES  FLOUR  IN  TERMS  OF  WHEAT 


FAS  NEC.  126 


During  1935-39  Canada  was  the  leading  exporter,  followed 
by  Argentina,  Australia,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Danube 
Basin  countries.  United  States  exports  averaged  only  63  mil- 
lion  bushels,   including   (lour  milled  from   Canadian  wheat. 


Western  European  countries  were  the  leading  importers.  Sub- 
stantial quantities  also  moved  to  deficit  producing  countries  in 
the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  area,  and  in  Asia. 


EXPORTS  IMPORTS 
u  s  D  A. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  WHEAT 

CROP  YEAR  1951  -52 
^INCLUDES  FLOUR  IN  TERMS  OF  WHEAT 


FAS     NEG  138 


Most  of  the  wheat  exported  during  1951-52  found  a  market 
in  the  deficit-producing  countries  of  ffestern  Europe. 

World  wheat  trade  in  1951-52  changed  considerably  from 
prewar.  The  United  States  was  the  leader,  with  473  million 
bushels,  but  in  1935-39  it  ranked  fifth  among  exporting  areas. 
Exports  from  Canada  were  also  larger  than  prewar,  but  those 
from  Argentina,  Australia,  and  Russia  were  smaller. 

In  1952-53  world  exports  totaled  about  915  million  bushels. 


Canada,  with  392  million  bushels  replaced  the  United  States 
with  317  million  as  the  largest  exporter.  In  1953-54,  total  world 
exports  are  expected  to  be  down  about  10  percent,  with  de- 
creases in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Exports  from 
Australia  may  be  about  the  same  as  the  100  million  in  1952-53, 
but  those  from  Argentina  much  larger  than  the  30  million  in 
1952-53,  following  the  crop  failure  of  that  year.  All  other 
countries  are  expected  again  to  contribute  about  100  million  bushels. 
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THE    WHEAT  SITUATION 
Including  Rice 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  November  30,  1953 

.  SUI#IARY 

The  world  crops  of  wheat  and  rice  in  1953        both  substantially 
above  average.    VJheat  crops  in  importing  countries  are  generally  above 
a  year  ago  and  United  States  exports  in  the  first  5  months  of  the  1953-5** 
marketing  year  totaled  about  90  million  bushels  compared  with  125  million 
in  the.  same  period  last  year.    V/orld  rice  production  is  about  equal  to 
the  record  of  last  year,  but  the  crop  in  Japan,  second  to  Cuba  as  the 
largest  importer  of  United  States  rice,  was  very  small  and  that  country 
will  need  large  imports.    The  United  States  share  will  depend  upon  how 
United  States  prices  compare  with  those  for  Oriental  supplies. 

World  \7heat  production  this  year  is  forecast  by  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  at  about  7  billion  bushels,  k  percent  below  the  record 
crop  in  1952,  but  20  percent  above  the  19^5-^9  average.    The  decline  from 
a  year  ago  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  smaller  crops  in  the  principal 
exporting  countries — The  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia. 
The  1953  wheat  crop  of  nearly  I.3  billion  bushels  in  V/estern  Europe — the 
main  world  deficit  area — is  above  a  year  ago,  and  exceeds  the  19^5-^9 
postwar  average  by  about  325  million  bushels. 

Although  production  is  down  in  the  principal  exporting  countries, 
carryover  in  these  countries  totaled  over  1.2  billion  bushels — almost 
double  the  level  of  July  1,  1952.    In  North  America,  the  total  supply  for 
the  United  States  is  a  record  and  that  of  Canada  a  near -record. 

The  United  States  wheat  supply  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July  1,  1953  is  estimated  at  1,730  million  bushels.    This  consists  of  the 
carryover  Ju3.y  1,  1953  of  562  million  bushels,  the  crop  estimated  as  of 
November  1  at  1,163  million,  and  imports  of  possibly  5  million  bushels, 
mostly  of  feeding  quality  grain.    This  would  be  8  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious record  of  1,601  million  bushels  in  19^2-i+3«    Domestic  disappearance 
for  1953-5^  is  estimated  at  about  7OO  million  bushels.    With  total  supplies 
estimated  at  1,730  million  bushels,  this  would  leave  1,030  million  bushels 
for  export  in  the  marketing  year  and  carryover  July  1,  195^ • 

In  an  effort  to  expand  wheat  exports  outside  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  the  Department  announced  on  November  19,  effective  imme- 
diately, that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  offering  to  sell  to  the 
regular  export  trade  a  limited  quantity  of  CCC-owned  wheat  for  export. 
This  would  be  in  addition  to  wheat  moving  under  the  Agreement  program. 
Prices  f.o.b.,  specified  ports,  will  be  announced  at  the  same  time  each 
day  that  Agreement  prices  are  announced  by  the  USDA.    The  price  per  bushel 
will  not  be  less  than  the  l^/heat  Agreement  price.    CCC  wheat  also  will  be 
made  available  for  export  as  floxir. 
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Wheat  prices  have  advanced  5  'to  20  6ents  since  late  September.  Some 
further  advance,  with  minor  interruptions,  -  is  expected'/  reflecting  the  effect 
of  the  price  support  proGrains  -.    The  total  quantity  ovmed- by  CCC  and  iinder 
loan  and  purchase  agreement  is  likely  to  "be  so  large  that  quantities  avail- 
able in  the  market  may  be  short  of  requirements  for  'doraestic.  use  and  exports. 
Accordingly,  prices  are  expected  to  advance  to  above  loan  levels,  ^jhich      :  • 
would  encourage  fa^rpiers  to ■  sell;'vdieat  covered  by  purchase  agreements,  and 
to  redeem  and  sell  wheat  under  -loan .    VJheait  prices  are  still  generally 
belov:  the  I6an  leyeX, after  allowing  for  storage,    koxrevef,  some  hii^  pro- 
tein hard  winter-  and  s|)rihg'" wheats  are  above  the, net  3.oan;  and  the  price  of 
Hard  Amber  •DU'rum  is.', substantially  above.  .' . 

The -'national  act'eagd  "allotment  for  ±93^  is  .62  million  acres.    It  is 
likely  the  allotment,  will- be  exceeded  slightly^  as , a' result  of  increases  by 
some  small  producers  \-^b  are  not  interested  in- taiiihg  iadvailtage  "of  the  price 
support  programs.    Farmers  can  plant  up  to  15  acres  \jith:out  being  affected 
by  marketing -quotas ,  ,'1?he  first  estimate  of  winter  wheat  .-production  for  195^^ 
will  b6' issued  December  2X.'   Domestic  requirement^  for  the  195^  crop  are 
estimated  at  abput  TOO  "tnilli on.  bushels .  '  •  r-.-  •    ' ■  ■  -. .  .  j 

W'orld.  rice . production.-,  according  to  present  •';hf  ormati on,"'"  is  ■  estimated 
at  359  billion,  pounds 'of  TOugh  rice.    This  exceeds  slightly  last  year's 
record  crop  and  is  10  peircent  above  the  19^5-^9  av^erage' -and  7  percent  above 
the  1935-39  average.    Rice  acreages  were  expand,ed'  in  many  areas  'bf  the  world, 
and  in  most  .of  the. countries  larger  crops  than  la^t  year  are. either  being 
harvested  or  are  in" prospect ..  ■■  -v-.-  .  -  -.^  , 

United- States  rice  supplies  for  the  •1953-5^^' marketing  year,  in  tenas 
of  milled  rice  excluding  brewers '    total  35.,3.iJiiiiion  cv/t.  ^  which  exceeds 
the  previous  record  in  1951-52  by  6  percent.    Unless  our  .exports 'sxe  again 
very  large,  we.  will  have  a.  substantial  increase  in  carryove?*.  stocks . 
Earlier  this  year  we  had  export  quotas,  largely  to  assure  that  military  | 
sufijplies  would  be.  available.    However,  with  the  'turn  of  events  in  Korea 
these  requirements,  are .  hot^^  sharply '  reduced  and  .export  contrpls  have  been 
,reiii6ved.  .  A-nnounGeriient -regarding  acreage  allotnents  and  market  ing  quotas 
must 'be  made  by,  Dlceinber  .31.  -  It  would  appear 'from -information  novr  avail- 
able that  marketiing' quotas .  will  not  be  necessary  but- •that ^. a  allot- 
ments may  be  ;p;i\b'c;iaiiiied.-.(  •  -^^^ '':'■"'  '     "  ' 

VJheat  Supplies  Exceed  Previous  .  v  .• 

Record  by  8  Percent-  ■  \     .  ' ■  • 

■  ■  ''^-    Total  wheat  supplies  for  the  marketing  yefcir  beginning  July  1,  1953 
are" estimated  at;  1,730  million  bushels.    This  consists  of  the' carryover 
July  1,  .1953  of  562  million  bushels  (revised  from  559  million);  the  crop 
estimated -as  of  November  1  at  l,l63  million,  and  im^jorts  of.  possibly 
5'million  bushels, 'mostly  . of  feeding  quality  grain.  '  The  supply  is  8  per- 
cent above  the  previous  record  of  1,601  million  bushels  in  19^2-^+3^  and 
10  percent  above  the  1,569  million  bushels  of  1952-53  (ta'bi,^  2) . 

Domestic  disappearance  for  1953-5^  is  estiiiiated  at  about  TOO  million 
bushels,  slightly  more  than  the  69O  million  of  1952-53-    Civilian  and  mili- 
tary food  use  (including  use  by  Territories  of  the  United  States)  is  expected 
to  be  about  500  million  bushels,  slightly  above  1952-53-    Feed  use  may  be 
about  120  million,  compared  '.7ith  about  110  million  in  1952-53-    About  80  mil- 
lion bushels  may  be  used  as  seed.  §li 
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Exports  ^uly  throu2,h  ]>Iovember  totaled  about  90  million  bushels  \/, 
which-  included  "about  23  million 'bushels  to  Falcistan  of  the  26  million 
bushels  currently  prograjTUjied  for  that  country  under  the  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act.    The  rate  of  exports  so  far  this  year  indicates  that  exports 
for  the  1953-5^  raarketinc;  year  \7ill  be  substantially  below  the  3^-7  D^il- 
lion  bushels  exported  in  1952-53. 

Wheat  Production  .122  Million  Bushels  Below  1Q^2; 
-;.uality  Generally  Good 

IVheat  production  in  1953  vas  estimated  at  1,163  million  "bushels 
in  the  Novem"ber  Crop  report.    This  is  128  million  buahela  smaller  than 
the  19^2  crop  but  is  75  million  more  than  the  10-year  average.  The 
indicated  yield  of  all  wheat  was  lU.8  bushels  per  seeded  acre  compared 
with  l6.7  bushels  a  year  earlier  and  the  19^2-5-^  average  of  15.5.  Pro- 
duction of  wheat  by  classes  in  1953,  in  million  bushels,  with  comparable 
figures  for  1952  in  parenthesis,  was  as  follows :  '  Hard  red  winter  J+97 
(712);  soft  red  winter  236  (197);  hard  red  spring  219  (l82);  durum 
(22.0);  and  white  197  (178).    Table  8  shows  the  estimated  supply  and 
distribution  by  classes,  19^+1  to  date.    Because  of  revisions,  figures 
for  the  last  two  years  differ  from  those  published  in  the  July -September 
issue. 

The  1953  wheat  crop  was  harvested  under  nearly  ideal  conditions 
and  is  low  in  moisture  and  generally  of  good  quality.    The  quality  of 
the  winter  wheat  crop,  based  on  Inspected  receipts  at  Kansas  City,  is 
below  the  excellent  1952  crop  but  about  equal  to  the  average.  Although 
the  proportion  grading  No,  1  this  year  was  smaller  than  average,  the 
proportion  grading  No.  2  or  better  was  larger  than  average.    Of  the 
inspected  receipts  during  July  through  September,- ' 32  percent  graded  No,  1 
this  year  compared  with  53  percent  last  year  and  39  percent,  the  10-year 
average.    The  percent  grading  No,  2  or  better  was  81  percent  this  year, 
88  percent  last  year,  and  75  percent,  the  10-year  average.    The  spring 
wheat  crop  is  of  excellent  milling  quality.    However,  reflecting  the 
rust  damage  in  the  Dakotas,  the  average  test  weight  is  relatively  low. 
The  protein  content  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  is  lower  than  last  year  and 
slightly  below  average ,    The  quality  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Montana  is 
excellent  both  as  to  test  weight  and  protein. 


Octobei'  1  Stocks  Largest  of  Eecord  for  Date ; 

July -September  Disappearance  Smallest  Since  1941 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  all  positions  on  October  1  were  the  largest  of 
record  for  that  date  and  totaled  1,539  million  bushels.    These  compare 
with  1,3^5  million  a  year  earlier  and  1,372  million  on  October  1,  19k2, 
the  previous  record.    Farm  stocks  were  the  third  largest  of  record  and 
totaled  562  million  bushels  compared  with  511  million  bushels  a  year 
earlier,  and  532  million,  the  10-year  average.    Stocks  in  off -farm  posi- 
tions totaled  977  Jnilllon  bushels,  compared  with  83^^  a  year  earlier  and 
61+7  on  October  1,  1951.    Quantities  in  the  various  positions  in  1953  and 
other  recent  years  are  shown  in  table  7. 


1/  Sales  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  August  through  November 
2U,  totaled  47.9  million  bushels,  as  against  115.5  million  for  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.     The       S.  quota  for  the  year  is  210  million  bushels. 
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Disappearance  of  wheat  from  July  through  September  this  year  •vms 
the  smallest  since  19^1.    This  reflected  the  reduction. in  exports^  which 
totaled  only  68  million  bushels  compared  v/ith  73  million  a  year  earlier 
and  111  million  two  years  ago.    Food  use  was  126  million,  the  same  as 
the  average  of  the  two  previous  years,  and  seed  was  dovra  slightly,  re- 
flecting fei/er  acres.    IJheat  feeding  was  probably  light.  2/ 

Cash  V/heat  Prices  Expected 
to  Continue  to  Advance 

,       l-/heat  prices  havtg  advanced  5  to  20  cents  since  late  September. 
Seme  further  advance,  v/ith  minor  interruj^tions ,  is  e:cpected,  reflecting 
large  q.vantities  of  wheat  going  under  the  price  support  programs. 
Through  October  15,  about  35C  million  bushels  of  1953  crop  wheat  were 
placed  under  support  programs,  compared  with  312  million  bushels,  for  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.    Vlith  famers  having  until  January  31  tai\.e 
advantage  of  these  programs,  it  is  possible  that  about  the  same  quantity 
will  be  placed  under  sui^port.  this  year  as  the  h60  million  last  year^  even 
though  the  crop  is  10  percent  smaller.    In  mid -November  the  CCC  oxraed 
427  million  bushels  of  v/heat  from  previous  harvests.    Construction  of  new 
elevator  storage  facilities  under  a  recently  announced  occupancy  guarantee 
program  will  lend  effectiveness  to  the  support  prograras . 

With  777  million  bushels  already  in  the  CCC  inventory  or  under  loan 
or  purchase  agreement,  the  "free"  market  supply  for  1953-5^  is  dovm  to 
953  million  bushels.    This  is  not  enough  to  provide  for  approximately  one 
billion  bushels  needed  for  domestic  disappearance,  exports  and  operating 
stocks  at  the  year's  end  to  take  care  of  mill  inventories,  transit  su^riplies, 
etc .    Accordingly,  it  appears  that  prices  are  likely  to  advance  enough  to 
encourage  farmers  to  sell  wheat  covered  by  purchase  agreements,  or  to  redeem 
and  sell  v;heat  under  loan.  -        .  '      ■  . 

On  November  30  the  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter  ITheat  at  Kansas  City^ 
ordinary  protein,  was  ^2,3^,  12  cents  under  the  effective  loan  rate  after 
allov/ing  for  storage  charges  of  7  cents  per  bushel.    At  the  same  time, 
the  price  of  No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter  at  St.  Louis,  reflecting  very  large 
supplies  of  this  class  of  wheat,  vras  ^2.0h  or  ^2  cents  below  the  effective 
loan.    The  price  of  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring,  ordinary  protein,  at 
Minneapolis  was  $2.36,  9  cents  belov;  the  effective  loan.    Some  high  pro- 
tein herd  winter  and  spring  wheats  are  above  the  net  loan  after  charges. 
The  price  of  No.  2  Hard  ALiber  Durum  at  Minneapolis  on  November  30  was 
$3-67,  reflecting  a  very  short  supply  of  this  class  of  v.^heat.  This 
market  price  \ras  $1.23  above  the  effective  loan. 


2/  The  sura  of  the  accountable  disappearance  exceeds  that  shov/n  by  current 
estimates  of  supplies,  including  July  1  stocks,  production,  and  imports. 
This  discrepancy  occurred  in  1951  and  1952,  but  disappeared  as  the  season 
progressed  and  the  possibility  of  duplication  between  stocks  reported  for 
the  various  positions  was  reduced. 
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The  .19^^  Wheat  Outlook . 

The  national  acreage  allotment  for  195^  is  62  million  acres.    It  is 
likely  the  allotment  will  he  exceeded  slightly,  as  a  result  of  increases 
by  some  small  producers  who  are  not  interested  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
price  support  programs.    Farmers  can  plant  up  to  15  acres  without  being 
affected  by  marketing  quotas.    The  first  estimate  of  winter  wheat  producti 
for  195^+  will  be  issued  December  21.    Domestic  requirements  for  the  195^ 
crop  are  estimated  at  about  700  million  bushels. 

The  national  average  support  price  for  the  195^  crop  was  announced 
on  October  8  at  not  less  than  $2.20  a  bushel.    This  is  90  percent  of  the 
August  15,  1953  wheat  parity  price  of  $2.^+5.    Support  for  1953-crop  wheat, 
i;iow  eligible  for  loan  and  purchase  agreement,  is  a  national  average  of 
$2.21  a  bushel.    If  the  wheat  parity  price  as  of  July  1,  195^+  (the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year  for  the  195^  crop)  is  higher,  the  support  level 
will  be  increased  to  reflect  90  percent  of  the  wheat  parity  price  at  that 
time.    In  no  event  will,  the  support- be  lover  -^han  the  announced  $2.20 
national  average.    To  be  eligible  for  wheat  price  support  in  195^;  a  pro- 
ducer must  (1)  be  in  compliance  with  his  195^  wheat  acreage  allotment  for 
the  farm,  but  not  other  195'^-  allotments  for  basic  commodities  3/^  and  (2) 
obtain  wheat  marketing  cards  for, all  farms  in  the  county    on  which  he  has 
an  interest  in  the  wheat  crop. 

THE  WORLD  EXPORT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK  V      •  ' 

The  Current  Export  Outlook 
One  of  Continued  Readjustment 

The  outlook  for  United  States  wheat  in  foreign  markets  during  the 
current  marketing  season  is  one  of  continuing  readjustment  from  the  all- 
time  record  world  trade  in  wheat  and  flour,  of  which  the  United  States 
contributed  nearly  half.    It  is  a  readjustment  in  total  trade . one  might 
expect  in  a  world  not  engaged  in  war,  and  to  a  smaller  share  of  that  trade 
by  the  United  States.  ;  .. 

Total  world  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  in  1952-53  was  close  to  the 
postwar  average  of  900  million  bushels.    However,  in  that  year  many  sig- 
nificant developments  in  the  wheat  trade  took  place,  which  affected  the 
United  States.    These  included:     (l)  A  record  world  wheat  crop  was  har- 
vested in  1952,  and  reserves  were  on  the  increase- -in  many  countries 

3/  The  Department  announced  on  November  13  that  a  previously  announced 
requirement  that  producers  must  be  in  compliance  with  all  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity  acreage  allotments  established  for  their  farms,  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  price  support  on  any  one  basic  commodity,  would  not 
be  put  into  effect  for  crops  produced  in  195^- 

k/  Adapted  from  a  statement  on  "Foreign  Markets  for  American  Wheat"  by 
R.^L,  Gastineau,  pi-esented  at  the  Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference, 
October  28,  1953. 
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from  a  low  level  of  carryover  stocks.    As  a  result  many  CQuntries  for  the 
first  time  in  the  postwar  period  no  longer  depended  entirely  on  current  pro- 

;duction  to  meet  their  requirements.     (2)  Argentina  came  back  as  one  of  the 
principal  wheat  exporters.    (3) -The  International  Wheat  Agreement  was  re- 

.-newed  with  significant  revisions  in  quantities  and  in; the  price  range.  (U) 
The  negotiation  of  a  truce  in  Korea  and  some  easing  in  international  ten- 
sions 'toak  place.  .  ' 

World  Trade  In  Postwar  Period  ■         '  '■ 
Reached  All -Time  High 

Total  world  trade  in  wheat  during  the  7  marketing  years  from  19^5-^6 
■through  195I-52  averaged  slightly  over  9OO  million  bushels.    For  individual 
years  of  that  period,  the  total  ranged  from  a  low  of  760  million  bushels 
in  19i^•6-47  to  an  all-time  high  of  over  1  billion  in  1951-52. 

Western  Europe  was  the  principal  market --taking,  ob  the  average, 
about  60  percent  of  the  total.    Asia  was  next  in  importance  with  20  per- 
cent, followed  by  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  15  percent,  and  Afri'ca  with 
the  remaining  5  percent.    ■  ■■-  -  -.  •; 

The  earlier  postwar  years  were  characterised  by  the  critical  'food'  • 
shortages  that  accompany  the  dislocations  of  war.'   They  were'  also  char- 
acterized, of  coui'se,  by  sweeping  political  and  economic  changes  that 
resulted  in  some  fundamental  shifts  in  the  supply-demand  relationships 
for  wheat.    Formerly  important  sources  of  supply  for  grain  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Danube  Basin  were  moved  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  lost 
much  of  their  importance  as  surplus  producers.    Population  increases  in 
Asia,  and  a  sharp  decline  in  the  level  of  world  rice  trade  (again  an  • 
aftermath  of  war  in  the  Pacific)  brought  increased  requirements  for  wheat 
in  that  area. 

There  are  other  changes--less  striking,  perhaps--that  could  be 
mentioned.    Argentina,  for  example,  lost  much  importance  as  a  wheat  ex- 
porter during  this  period  as  a  result  of  its  industrialization  program. 
Only  in  recent  years  has  there  been  a  shift  in  emphasis  back  to  a  policy 
of  increased  production  of  grain  in  that  country. 

The  postwar  period  has  been- described  as  one  of  abnormally  high  ■ 
world  import  requirements  for  wheat.    Looking  back  on  developments  and"' 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  8  years,  it  now  appears 
that  some  of  the  increased  requirements  may  have  become  more  or  less  per- 
manent.   This  factor  has  real  significance  for  the  United  States  wheat 
industry.  ■  - 

United  States  Postwar  Exports 
Almost  Half  of  World  Trade 

The  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  supply  for  wheat 
and. wheat  flour  in  postwar  world  trade  has  been  noted  many  times  in  recent 
years.    By  the  end  of  June,  1952,  our  total  exports  for  the  7  years  begin- 
ning July,  19^5 >  bed  reached  2.9  billion  bushels --an  annual  average  of 
about  ^15  million  bushels --or  kS  percent  of  the  total  world  trade  in  wheat 
and  flour  during  that  period. 
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The  7-year  period  is  replete  with  records  for  the  United  States-- 
195  million  bushels  of  wheat  exported  in  the  form  of  flour  during  19^6- 

;  nearly  60  million  huahels  total  wheat  and  flour  in  a  single  month 
(April  1951);  more  than  26  million  "bushels  of  wheat  as  flour  in  a  single 
month  (K^y  I9U7).    The  all-time  peak  was  reached  in  19il8-U9,  when  total  • 
wheat  and  flour  exports  for  that  year  reached  503  million  "bushels.  This 
was  the  largest  total  ever  moved  in  a  single  year  "by  one  exporting  coun- 
try.    Our  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  that  year  exceeded  domestic 
consumption  of  wheat  for  food  in  the  United  States  by  more  than  20  mil- 
lion bushels.    Wheat  exports  by  the  U.  S,,  1939,to  date  are  shown  in 
table  5. 

Many  food -deficit  countries  throughout,. the  world  looked  to  the 
United  States  as  a  source  of  supply  for  wheat  and  flour  during  the  post- 
war period.    Some  countries,  such  as  France,  India,  and  Brazil,  for  ex- 
ample, were  "in  and  out,"  with  fairly  heavy  requirements  during  some 
years  ofthe  7-year  period.    But  for  the  entire  period.  Western  Germany 
was  by  far  the  largest  outlet,  taking  an  average  of  87  million  bushels, 
Japan  was  next,  with  an  annual  average  of  hi  million  bushels.    Next  in 
order  came  Italy  with  35  million,  and  the  Low  Countries  with  35  million. 
Other  sizable     outlets  during  the  period  included  Greece,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Austria.    The  Latin  American  countries  as  a  group,  as  well 
as  parts  of  Asia,  traditionally  important  markets,  also  continued  to 
take  substantial  quantities. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  as  a  leading  exporter  of  wheat 
during  the  postwar  period  was  made  possible  by  the  ability  of  our  wheat 
farmers  to  produce --aided  by  generally  favorable  weather  and  the  incen- 
tives of  the  domestic  price  support  program.    It  was  also  made  possible, 
of  course,  by  the  high  level  of  world  import  requirements,  and  by  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  assume  supply  responsibility  for 
many  of  these  requirements  through  various  foreign  aid  programs.  Approx- 
imately 55  percent  of  the  total  United  States  exports  of  wheat,  including 
flour  during  the  7-year  period  after  World  War  II  were  financed  by  aid 
programs. 

World  Trade  In  1Q")3-5U  May  be  Down  b^.  .^bout  10  Percent ; 
World  Production  Lar^e 

-Total  world  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  during  1953-5^;  based  on 
current  indications,  may  be  about  10  percent  lower  than  the  total  of 
approximately  925  million  bushels  for  1952-53.    There  has  been  complete 
recovery  in  production  (and  in  the  supply  position)  of  most  countries 
compared  with  the  earlier  postwar  period.     The  1953  world  wheat  crop 
is  estimated  to  be  only  k  percent  below  the  record  1952  harvest  of 
7.3  billion  bushels.    The  decline  from  a  year  ago  is  accounted  for 
mainly  by  smaller  crops  harvested  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
expected  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere --principally  Australia  and  Argen- 
.tina.    The  I953  wheat  crop  of  nearly  1.3  billion  bushels  in  Western. 
Europe--the  main  deficit  area--is  above  a  year  ago,  and  exceeds  the 
I9U5-I+9  postwar  average  by  about  325  million  bushels.  '2/ 

5/  For  a  complete  statement  on  the  1953  breadgrain  crop  see  "Foreign 
Crops  and  l^'.arkets,"  September  28,  issued  by  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  USDA. 
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Supplies  of  wheat  available  for.  export  or  carryover  in  the 
principal  exporting  comtriec  at  the  beginning  of  the  1953-5^+  marketing 
season  totaled  nearly  1.2  billion  bushels --about  double  the  level  of'  ■■■ 
July  1,  1952.    Adding  1953  production  in  North  Ariierica,  total  supplies     ■  ■ 
in  the  United  States  in  1953-5^1-  vail  be  a  record,  and  those  in  Canada 
of  near-record  proportions.  ■ 

Supplies  of  wheat  available  for  export  in  countries  other  than  the 
so-called  "big  1|"  are  also  at  the  highest  level  since  before  World  VJar -II . 
Turkey  and.  France  have  reC:Ord  and  near-record  crops;  French  North  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Sweden  will  have  surplus  supplies  for  export.  The 
U.S.S.R.  and  Danube  Basin  countries  have  been  contributing  about  35  to  • 
50  milJ.ion  bushels  to  the  annual. ,  total  of  world  wheat  trade  in  recent 
years .  ;  .•  . . 

United  States  Ex}:'orts  in  1953-5^^  ■  ,     '  '  ■  ■ 

Are  Running  Below  Year  Earlier  '     '  .      ' "  ' 

United  States  exports  in  1953-5^  will' decline  as  a  result  of  the 
generally  abundant  supplies  i;i  both  exporting  and  importing' areas .  For 
the  1952-53  season>  U.  S.  exports  totaled  about  317  raillion- bushels .  For 
the  first  5  months  of  1953-5-^)-  exports  are  at  the  annual  rate  of ■  about 
215  million  bushels.        ^-    .  •        .  '  ','    '  ' 

There  are,  of  course,  some  factors  -  unknovra  at  present  -  that 
will  have  a  bearing  on  total  exports  for  the  year.    For  example,  the 
final  outcome  of  December -January, harvests  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
will  influence  the  overseas  demand  for  United  States  wheat.  Production 
prospects  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere  in  the  spring  of  195'i-  .also  will 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  total..    Furthermore,  the  effects  of 
Section  550  of '  MutuaJ.  Security  Act  of  1953  in  increasing  United  States 
wheat  exports  are  not  definitely  kno\ni  at  this  time.    This  program 
provides  £or  between  .t'100,000,000.  and  $250,000,000  worth  of  United  States 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  be  sold  overseas  for  foreign  curren- 
cies.   It  also  provides,  among  other  things,  that  such  sales  do  not 
displace,  or  substitute  for,  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  and 
friendly  countries.  .  , 

Wheat  and  floiu'  are  included  in  the  list  of  commodities  eligible 
for  purchase  with  foreign  currencies  under  Section  550.    However,  con- 
sidering the  .limitations  under  the  Act,  and  the  size  of  the  appropriation, 
it  would  seem  that  wheat  and  flour  exports  under  Section  550  vnll  not  be 
very  large.  .  •    .  .  '  ' 

The  Long-Term  Outlook  for 
United  States  Exports  .  . 

It  ..seems  reasonable ,  to  .expect  that  our  wheat  exjiorts  can  be  main-' 
tained  in  a  range  of  200  to  300  million  bushels  during  the  next  fe\r  years  . 
This  is  based  on  the  assumption  of 'a  substantially  higher  level  of  world 
import  requirements  than  before  the  war.    Some  of  the  reasons  back  of  this 
assumption  have  already  been  mentioned.    It  is  also  based  on  the  assvunption 
that  exports  of  wheat  from  coiintries  other  than  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  follow  a  fairly  well  established  pattern.  .  The  usual  quaaifi- 
cation  is  made  that  there  be  no  worsening  of  the  present  international  • 
situation. 
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But  more  important  than  any.  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  assumption  that 
United  States  exporters  of  wheat  and  flour  would  have  some  means  of  bridging 
the  price  gap  and  competing  effectively  whenever  danestic  price  support 
programs  hold  prices  in  the  United  States  above  those  prevailing  in  world 
markets.    It  is  suggested  here  that  whether  United  St9.tes  exports  average 
towards  the  upper  or  lower  limits  of  the  200-300  million-bushel  range  will 
depend  in  large  part  on  the  solution  of  this  problem.    This  is  not  to  imply 
that  these  limits  are  rigid.    Exports  could  exceed  300  million  bushels, 
but  more  easily  could  they  fall  below  200  million. 

In  earlier  postwar  years  the  U.  S.  depended  on  foreign  aid  programs, 
and  more  recently  on  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  to  move  the  bulk 
of  the  wheat  and  flour  exports.    The  renewed  wheat  agreement  is  not  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  outlet.    As  oritjinally  negotiated,  the  U.  S,  quota 
under  the  renewed  agreement  v/as  270  million  bushels.    Largely  as  the  result 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  Kingdom' from  the  pact,  the  U.  S.  quota  has 
been  reduced  to  210  million  bushels; 

In  an  effort  to  expand  wheat  exports  outside  I,W,A,,  the  Department 
announced  on  November  19,  effective  immediately,  that  the  CCC  is  offering 
to  sell  to  the  regular  export  trade  a  limited  quantity  of  CCC-owned  wheat 
for  export.    This  would  be  in  addition  to  wheat  moving  under  the  Agreement 
program.    Prices  f.o.b.,  specified  ports,  will  be  announced  at  the  same  time 
each  day  that  Agreement  prices  are  announced  by  the  USDA.    The  price  per 
bushel  will  not  be  less  than  the  V/heat  Agreement  price.    CCC  wheat  also 
will  be  made  available  for  export  as  flour.  ,    .  . 

THE  RICE  SITUATION  AND  OUTIOOK  '  .. 

BACKGROUND.  -  The  acreage  seeded  to  rice  in  the  United 
States  in  1953  totaled  2.20  million  acres  and  the 
production  of  rough  rice  is  currently  estimated  at 
52.85  million  cwt.— both  all  time  records  (table  I5). 
During  19^8-52  the  acreage  seeded  to  rice  averaged 
1.87  million  acres  and  the  production  averaged  1*2.50 
million  cwt,    In  this  period  an  average  of  24.08  mil- 
lion cwt.  was  used  by  the  United  States,  including 
Territorial  use,  for  food,  feed,  seed,  and  by  breweries. 

The  1953.  crop  is  two  and  a  third  times  as  much 
as  the  1935-39  average  of  22.^3  million  cwt.  Production 
in  the  United  States  was  increased  when  exports  from  '  . 

Asia  were  cut  off  by  the  war  and  has  been  increasing 
ever 'Since.    World  trade  has  been  only  partly  restored, 
with  gross  exports  in  calendar  1952  only  about  55  per- 
cent of  prewar.    The  increase' in  United  States  produc- 
tion is  not  very  significant  in  relation  to  the  world  ,[<■ 
total,  since  the  United  States  produces  only  1.5  percent 
of  the  total.    However,  from  the  standpoint  of  trade. 
United  States  rice  exports  in  1952  were  about  16  per- 
cent of  the  total,  compared  with  about  1  percent  in 
1936-UO.    This  is  the  result  of  over  a  7-fold  increase 
in  United  States  exports  and  the  sharp  drop  in  world, 
trade. 
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Eice  is  one  of  the  world's  most  important  food 
grains,  exceeded  only  by  wheat,  and  normally  has  provided 
ahout  one -fifth  of,  the,  world's  food  Supply,    World 'rice 
.  ....  ^production  in  1953^  estimated  at  359  "billion  pounds,  was- 

;  ,  ;,  ahout  85  percent  as  large  as  the^  world  wheat  production,   '  ■ 
...........  J,"'  .  .estimated  at  .422  'billion' pounds.    While  ahout  92  percent 

..  ...  .  ,  ,of  .the  world  siipply  of  rice  is  still  produced  in  Asia'  ' 

.  (compared  with^  96  percent  "before  the  war),  non-Asiatic 
. .  cquntrifis-  have  doubled  their  production.    United  States 
production  rose  to  230;  percent  of  the  1935*39  average, 
while  other  Ron -Asiatic  countries  almost  dou"bled  their 
...  .production. 

,Rlce  Prices  Above  Sunnort 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  rough'  rice"  averaged  $5.28  per  cwt. 
in.  mid-November,  compared  with  $5.U0  la  month  earlier  and  $6.09  a  year 
earlier.    The  1953-crop  loan  is  $U,81+.    The  priise  received  for  the  1952 
crop  averaged  $5,86,  which  was  I6  percent  above  the  1952-crop  loan  of 
^ 5. 0^^ reflecting  a  very  large  export  demand  for  the  record  large  produc- 
tion, ,  United  States  No.  2  Zenith  at  New  Orleans  for  October  iaveraged 
:. 9 ^20, per  cwt,,  milled,  compared  with  .  10,55  a  year  earlier,  and  United 
States  No,  2  Calif priiia  Pearl  at  San  Francisco  for  the  same  month  this 
year  was.      00,  milled,  compared  with  ^  9.80  a  year  earlier. '  Prices  in 
the?)B  markets  and 'prices  received  by  faricers  ar6  sh6wn  in"  table  16. 

rice  price's' this  year  have  been  above  s,upport  becdiAse' of  early 
season  strong  demand.    With  rice  prices  above  support  ieVels "this  y6ar, 
only  a  small  quantity  of  the  1953  crop  has  been  placed  under  the  support 
programs.    Up  to  October.  15  only  283,0.00  cwt.  were  so  pledged,  compared 
with  29,000  cwt,  on  October  I5,  1952'," when  prices  were  also  above  support, 
"whether,  prices  will  continue  at  current  levels  depends  lajrg^J^  on  export 
demand,         ',         .  '  ,  .!.!." 

u.  !?.  ■'  ice  Supplies,  at.  record  Leyel;  '  '  : 

Continued  Larp;e  ."-xports  Needed  'to  '    '      "  •         ■    ''•  "' 

Avo3.d.  Large  Carryover  '  V  "  ' 

Unltei  'States  rice  supplier  for  the  1^3-5l|f  marlteting  year,  in 
terms  of .milled  rice,  excluding  brewers*  rice,  total  35,3  million  cwt. 
(tabie  1)",    This  exceeds  the  previous"  record  of  33.2  million  in  1951-52 
by  6  percent.    Old  crop  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
(nugust  l.in  the  South  and  October  1  in  California)  were  the  equivalent 
of  0,5  million  ,cwt,,  and  production  the  equivalent  of  3^.8  cwt.  6/  United 
States  civi'lian  cohsunrption  per  person  in  1952-53  was  6.0  pounds  which 
was  above  the  average  of  5.1  pounds,  in  the  previous  5  years.    If  we  assume 
that  food  use"  will  be  at  the  rate  of  5.8  pounds  per  person  in  1953-5^, 
the  total  would  be  9.3  million  cwt.    Moreover,  if  other  uses,  including 
domestic  (seed,  feed,  and  brokens),  shipments  to  Territories,  and  mili- 
tary j)rocure.ment,  total  7.3  million  cwt,,  the  quantity  available  for 
exports  aiid  carryover  would  be  18,7  million  cwt,,  compared  with  13.3 
million  for  1952-53  and  lk,9  for  1951-52,    Unless  our  exports  are  again 
at  record  levels,  we  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  a  substantial  increase  in 
carryover  stocks.    Exports  August  through  September  totaled  I.70  million 
cwt.  this  year  compared  with  1,60  million  a  year  earlier, 

6/  Jstimates  for  November  for  States  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  California, 
Arkansas,  and  Mississippi,  plus  an  allowance  for  minor  States  of  Missouri, 
South  Carolina,  Arizona,  and  Florida, 
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RICE:  WORLD  TRADE 
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World  rice  exports  in  1952  were  about  60 
percent  of  the  1936-40  period.  Rice  shipments 
from  Korea  and  Taiwan  to  Japan  before  the  war 
accounted  for  as  much  as  20  percent  of  the 
world  trade  in  rice,  but  in  1952  the  imports  of 
those  two  countries  exceeded  the  exports. 

Rice  exports  of  Asia  in  1952  comprised 
about  68  percent  of  the  world  trade  compared 
with  93  percent  in  1936-40.  The  principal  in- 
crease in  exports  outside  of  Asia  occurred  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  the  surplus 
countries  more  than  trebled  their  trade  in  rice. 


Exports  from  the  United  States  increased  from 
2.4  million  cwt.  milled  rice  in  1936-40  to  17.0 
million  cwt.  in  1952,  or  more  than  a  seven-fold 
increase.  This  made  the  United  States  the  third 
largest  exporter,  exceeded  only  by  Thailand  and 
Burma. 

Japan  in  1952  was  the  largest  rice  importer, 
followed  by  India,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  Ceylon, 
Cuba,  and  Hong  Kong.  The  United  States  was 
the  principal  supplier  for  Cuba,  Korea,  Japan, 
and  Indonesia.  Other  sources  included  Egypt, 
Brazil,  Italy,  Australia,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
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T»bl«  1.-  Rice,  Billed  ^Is,  excluding  brewere'  rice:    Supply  and  dletrlbutlon, 
continent*!  United  3t»tei,  193'*-53  l/ 


beginning 
August 

2/ 

Supply  2/ 

DletrlbuUon  2/ 

:               Continental  U.  S.  dl aappearanee 

Carry-OTor 

3/ 

:    production  : 

D^porte 

;  TotBi 

:  ClTlll&n 
:  food 
:  V 

„    ,      .     :  Broken  rice 
Seed  and                ,  , 
.    ,        ;      uBod  by 
feed            ,           ^  ^  / 
brewers  5/ 

:  Total 

Million 

cwt. 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Minion 

Million  Million 

Million 

(100  lb.) 

cwt. 

cvt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cvt.  cwt. 

cvt. 

1  7J1 

11  25 

1?  '^2 

7 .29 

n  77 

0.03 

8.09 

xx.;?^ 

.16 

12 .24 

6.3l 

8q 

7  70 

,9k 

xj  .  (o 

•^J 

14!&7 

X .  J50 

OS 

1937 

1.69 

15.19 

.11 

16.99 

7.83 

1.09 

.37 

9.29 

1938 

1.50 

15.23 

.12 

16.85 

7.34 

.93 

.35 

8.62 

1939 

2.32 

15.30 

.13 

17.75 

7.78 

.95  ■ 

.54 

9.27 

1940 

2.70 

15.41 

.08 

18.19 

7.73 

1.09 

.51 

9.33 

19'+1 

1.69 

14.62 

.09 

16.40 

7.03 

1.22 

.68 

8.93 

19^*2 

.19 

18.90 

.09 

19.18 

7.34 

1.28 

.64 

9.26 

19'»3 

l.J»9 

19.48 

.01 

20.98 

6.94 

1.30 

1.31 

9.55 

iguk 

1.97 

20.45 

22.42 

6.32 

1.26 

1.52 

9.10 

19'»5 

.77 

20.44 

.02 

21.23 

5.39 

1.35 

1.62 

8.36 

19h6 

.85 

21.89 

22.74 

6.60 

1.43 

1.14 

9.17 

igk-j 

.If  5 

22.99 

23.44 

7.06 

1.48 

2.03 

10.57 

1948 

.27 

25.03 

25.30 

7.32 

1.56 

1.72 

10.60 

19U9 

.73 

26.44 

27.17 

7.62 

1.37 

1.52 

10.51 

1950 

1.51 

25.22 

26.73 

8.74 

1.59 

1.32 

11.65 

1951 

2.16 

31.01 

.01 

33.18 

8.05 

1.72 

1.28 

11.05 

1952  6/ 

.94 

31.98 

7/  32.92 

9.14 

1.76 

.62 

11.79 

1953  6/ 

34.84 

35.28 

9.25 

1.80 

.60 

U.65 

Distribution  (Continued) 

Year 

Exports  8/ 

ShlpmentB  8/ 

Civilian 

beginning 

Military 

Balancing 

rCtirry- 

per 

August 

Commercial 

:  USDA  not 

Total 

iCommfirclal 

:  USDA  not  : 

Total 

procure- 

ite.Ti 

:  over 

capita 

8/ 

2/ 

:  military 

10/ 

:  military  : 

10/ 

ment  11/ 

12/ 

: 

consumption 

Million 

cwt. 

Million 

Million 

MlUlon 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

.Million 

(100  lb.) 

cvt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Pounds 

1934 

1.21 

0 

1.21 

3.14 

0 

3.14 

+  .35 

0.53 

5.7 

1935 

.79 

0 

.79 

2.95 

0 

2.95 

-.04 

.84 

5-3 

1936 

.91 

0 

.91 

3.00 

0 

3.00 

+.03 

1.69 

6.0 

1937 

3.05 

0 

3.05 

3.39 

0 

3.39 

-.24 

1.50 

6.0 

1938 

3.33 

0 

3.33 

3.02 

0 

3.02 

-.44 

2.32 

5.6 

1939 

3.10 

0 

3.10 

3.16 

0 

3.16 

-.48 

2.70 

5.8 

1940 

3.95 

3.95 

3.31 

3.31 

-.09 

1.69 

5.8 

1941 

4.57 

0.03 

4.60 

2.16 

0.65 

2.81 

0.20 

-.33 

.19 

5.2 

1942 

2.77 

1.61 

4.38 

.39 

2.52 

2.91 

.82 

+.32 

1.49 

5.6 

1943 

3.37 

1.66 

5.03 

3.13 

3.13 

.80 

+.50 

1.97 

5.3 

1944 

4.32 

.76 

5.08 

2.56 

2.56 

4.04 

+  .8? 

.77 

4.8 

1945 

4.18 

2.92 

7.10 

2.49 

.67 

3.16 

1.92 

-.16 

.85 

4.0 

1946 

4.51 

3.85 

8.36 

1.84 

.01 

1.85 

.70 

+2.21 

.45 

4.6 

1947 

6.09 

2.53 

8.62 

3.26 

3.26 

.93 

-.21 

.27 

4,6 

1948 

8.10 

.69 

8.79 

3.32 

3.32 

.43 

+1.43 

.73 

4.9 

1949 

9.38 

.07 

9.45 

3.79 

3.79 

.69 

+1.22 

1.51 

5.0 

1950 

8.86 

.02 

8.88 

3.48 

3.48 

1.02 

-.46 

2.16 

5.7 

1951 

13.37 

.58 

13.95 

3.48 

3.48 

l-kl 

+  ■35 

.94 

5.2 

1952  6/ 

12.82 

0 

12.82 

3.73 

3-73 

4.31 

+  .17 

.44 

6.0 

1953 

Data  from  U.  S.  D.  A.  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce,  Department  of  National 
Defense,  as  well  as  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


1/  IJnmllled  rice  is  converted  on  the  basis  of  pounds  of  milled  rice  (heads,  second  heads,  and  screening,  ezcludiog 
brewers',  produced  annually  from  100  pounds  of  rough  rice,  converted  separately  for  Southern  States  and  for  California. 
For  the  5  years  ended  July  1952,  100  pounds  of  rou^  rice  produced  an  average  of  65.6  pounds  of  such  milled  rice. 

2/  Supply  and  domestic  dletrlbutlon  Includes  California  on  an  October  1  year. 

3/  Stocks  on  f£irmB,  In  country  warehouses,  and  in  mills,  and  in  addition  includes  U.  S.  D.  A.  holdings  outside  of 
mills,  in  minion  bags  as  fonows:    I.06  in  1943,  1.79  In  1944,  O.25  in  1945,  O.37  in  1946,  O.I6  In  1947  ,  0.01  in 
1948,  0  In  1949,  0.12  In  1950,  O.O3  In  1951,  0  In  1952,  and  0  in  1953-    Stocks  are  old  crop  on  hand  August  1  in 
Southern  States  and  October  1  In  California. 

4/  Civilian  food  disappearance  of  conmerclally  mined  rice  produced  from  domestic  grain  plus  rice  used  on  farms  where 
grown  and  by  custom  mins  for  local  consumption,  adjusted  for  military  procurement  and  use  of  broken  rice  by  brewers. 
Thus,  consumption  data  represent  the  year  rice  enters  trade  channels  rather  than  the  time  of  actual  huDBin  consumption. 
In  some  years  large  stocks  are  held  by  wholesalers  and  retailers,  while  in  other  years  these  stocks  are  mall. 

5/  Fice  used  by  brewers  other  than  brewers'  rice  as  such,  which  is  not  included  In  this  table. 

5/  Preliminary. 

7/  Excludes  Imports. 

B/  Prior  to  1941  exports  and  ahlpaents  are  on  marketing-year  basis  (Auguat-July  for  Southern  States  and  October- 
September  for  California).    Beginning  with  1941,  exports  and  shipments  are  on  a  July  year;  complete  figures  are 
available  for  such  a  year,  whereas  they  are  not  for  an  August  year. 

9/  Includes  exports  of  rough  rice  In  terms  of  mined  equivalents. 

10/  Excludes  ahipmente  by  military  for  civilian  relief  feeding. 

11/  Procured  for  both  clviliem  relief  feeding  and  for  military  food  u»e;  mllltaiTr  takings  for  olrlllan  feeding  in 
occupied  areas  measured  at  time  of  procurement,  not  at  time  of  shipment  overseas. 

12/  Balancing  item  results  for  drying  loss,  waste,  differences  arising  from  the  use  of  July-year  exports  and  ililp- 
ments,  and  error  in  data  and  conversion. 
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Table  1  shoves  rice  supply  and  distribution,  in  . terns  of  rallied  rice, 
beginning  in  i93'+'    This  table  includes  heads,  second,  heads  and  screenings, 
but  excludes  brewers'  rice,  and  shous  the  carryover  of  old  rice  at  the  time 
the  new  crop  comes  on  the  market,  which  is  August  1  in  the  South  and 
October  1  in  California.    It  also  shows  the  breakdown  between  commercial, 
military,  and  USDA  exports  and  shipments.  7/ 

Rice  Outlook  Centers  Around  Exports 

The  United  Soates  rice  outlook  centers  around  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  much  rice  caii  we  export.    There  is  no  definite  answer 
possible  at  this  tine;  for  the  years  ahead  or  even  for  the  current  year. 
Earlier  this  year  vie  had  exxjort  quotas,  largely  to  assure  that  military 
supplies  \rould  be  available.    However^  with  the  turn  of  events  in  Korea 
these  requirements  were  sharply  reduced  and  export  controls  vrere  removed. 

Export  demand  for  1953-5'j-  depends  largely  upon  purchases  by  Japan, 
i/hich  together  with  Cuba  and  Korea  constituted  our  ].argest  taliers  in 
1952-53'    Hhi3.e  Japan  this  year  had  the  lovrest  rice  production  in  a  number 
of  years,  due  to  typhoon  damage  and  unfavorable  weather  throughout  the 
growing  season,  the  quantity  of  rice  which  the  United  States  exports  to 
that  country  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  rice  price  levels  in  the 
next  3  months.    If  United  States  prices  of  export  grades  remain  reasonably 
competitive  with  prices  of  similar  quality  in  Southeast  Asia,  especially 
in  Burma  and  Thailand,  we  may  be  able  to  end  the  raarlieting  year  with  a 
carryover  only  moderately  larger  than  the  1.5  million  cwt.,  rough  rice 
basis,  on  hand  August  1,  1953*    However,  if  our  competitive  position  is 
not  maintained,  the  Japanese  Government  will  be  forced  to  maximize  purchases 
from  other  areas  at  more  favorable  prices . 

According  to  a  cable  from  D.  V.  Rivenburgh,  Marketing  Specialist, 
U.  S.  Foreign  A:.,ricultu.ral  Service,  Tokyo  on  November  3;  1953;  "There  are 
considerable  stocks  of  rice  outside  the  United  States  which  have  not  been 
moving  in  \rorld  exi^ort  during  1953  because  of  unusually  lov;  quality.  There 
is  now  some  evidence  of  jrice  concessions  on  the  part  of  such  stocks  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  $30  to  (p50  a  ton.    Should  United  States  prices  of  the 
export -grade  rise  appreciably  above  October  levels,  then  the  shift  of 
purchase  to  other  sources  vrauld  become  an  economic  necessity  for  Japan." 

Export  Demand  Outloolc  "  '  ' 

The  export  outlook  for  195^-55  and  beyond  also  is  uncertain.  Cuba 
has  been  the  only  dependable  foreign  outlet  for  United  States  rice.    Out  of 
a  total  of  17  .h  million  cirt.  of  milled  rice  exported  in  the  last  marketing 
year  (August-JuJLy) ,  h,9  million  cirt.  \7ent  to  that  country.    Exports  to  Korea 


7/  Table  ik,  v/hich  i3  the  basis  for  allotment  detemination,  shows  the  supply 

and  distribution,  both  on  a  rou:^  and  milled  basis,  19^-7-51  average,  and 
annual  1951-52  and  1952-53-    This  table  includes  brewers'  rice  as  well  as 
other  millings  and  is  entirely  on  an  August  1  year.    This  means  that  stocks 
in  California  are  Ic.rger  th.-n  they  are  on  October  1,  the  beginning  of  the 
new  marketing  year  for  that  State,  by  the  amount  of  domestic  disappearance, 
exports,  and  shipments  in  Augxist  and  September. 
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totaled'  if. 5  million  cvrb.  and  exports  to  Japan  h.k  million  c\rb,.    Exports  to 
all  other  countries  in  1952-53  totaled  only  3' 6  million  cvrt.  (table  l8) . 
Exports  to  Japan  and  Korea. were . relatively  imimportant  prior  to  1951. 
Korea  is  historically  a  rice  exporting  country  and,  if  the  situation  in 
that  country  permits;  it  may  again- hecome  an  exporting  country.    In  the 
current  year  imports  into  Korea  may  be  less  than  a  fourth  of  what  they 
were  a  year  ago.  ■  ,  ■■        •  " 

Imports  of  United  States  rice  by  Japan  will  continue  in  large 
-volume  only  if  the  price- of  United  States  rice"  is  relatively  competitive 
vith  the' ptice  of  rice  , in  other  exporting  countries • or  the  price' of  other 
■grains/  and  economic  conditions  mal^e  purchases  possible.-  In  recent  years, 
•prices  of  U.  S..  rice  have  been  competitive  Vith  those  of  Burma  and  Thailand; 
•the  two- principal  exporters.  •  •.  • 

The  importance  of  U.  S.-  export  market  is  emphasized  by  comparing  it 
jTith  the  quantity  we  use  for  food  in  the  United.  S -ates . .  In  1952-53  o\xr 
record  exports  of  17  million  c\rt.  of  milled  rice  were  aliiiost  twice  as  much 
as  the  approximately  .9.2  million  c\7t.  used  as  table  rice  in  the  United 
S-tates'.'   '  -         _      .  -  •.  •  ' 

Announcement  Regarding  Acreage  Allotments 
'■"and -Marketing  Quotas  Must  be  Made  • 
Before  Decenber  31 

■  ■  Announcement  regarding  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for 
the  195^  crop  must  be  made  before  December  31*    No  determination  has  yet 
been  made  because  of  the  uncertainty  concernihg  the  size  of  our  exports 
during  the  current  marketing  year,  i^hich  in  turn  will  affect  the  size  of 
our  carryover  August  1,  195^'..    It  TTould  appear  that  marketing  quotas  will 
not  be  necessary  but  that  acreage  allotments  may  be  proclaimed.  Price 
support  for  the  195^  crop  to  growers  who  cooperate  with  the  program  is 
mandatory  at  90  percent  of  parity  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

WORLD  RICE  CROP-  PROSPECTS  FAVORABLE  8/ 

World  rice  production  in  1953-5^  (August-July)  may  be  slightly  larger 
than  in  the  year  before,  according  to  the  first  estimate  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    Rice  acreages  \jere  extended  in  many  arens  of  the 
world;  and  in  most  of  the  countries  larger  crops  than  last  year  are  either 
being  harvested  or  are  in  prospect. 

The  1953-5^  world  harvest  of  rough  rice  is  forecast  at  359  billion 
pounds  as  compared  with  357  billion  pounds  in  the  preceding  year,  and  with 
the  average  of  335  billion  pounds  in  the  prewar  average  (1935-36/39-^0) 
period.    Increased  production  is  indicated  for  all  Continents.  Larger 
acreages  vrere'  sovm  -in  all  regions  except  Evirope,  where  the  decline  in 
acreage  v/as  more  than  offset  by  increased  yields  per  acre. 


8/  From  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  16,  1953^  published  by 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA. 
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.  Northern  Hemisphere';  .  Harvesting  of  "bumper  crops  is  now  in  progress 
in  some  countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  while  in  others  the  outturn 
is  below  normal.  Substantial  gains  occui-red  in  the  rice  acreage  of  North 
America,  notably  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  where  larger  crops  are  being 
harvested.    The  forecast  of  rice  acreage  in  Cuba  shows  a  pronounced  in*- 
crease,  and  with  continued  good  weather,  the  crop  will  be  about  375  million 
pounds,  rough  rice  basis,  compared  with  277  million  in  1952*    Rice  acreage 
increases  were  planned  also  in  Central  America,  but  production  in  some 
countries  was  retarded  by  unseasonal  weather. 

Italy  and  Spain  are  harvesting  larger  cjrops  from  increased  acreages. 
Producers  of  France  and  Greece  were  unable  to  plant  all  the  intended  acre- 
ages because  of  unfavorable  weather,  but  improved  conditions  in  later 
months  resulted  in  larger  crops  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Shortage  of 
water  for  irrigation  in  Portugal  also  prevented  some  acreage'  intended  for 
rice  from  being  sown,  and  continued  dry  weathe?"  caused  a  reduction  in  per- 
acre  yields  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier.  ■  ;  . 

Egypt's  production  is  expected  to  show  a  moderate  increase.  Permits 
were  granted  for  a  larger  rice  acreage  than  in  1952>  but  wate];*  supplies  were 
not  adequate  to  permit  a  return  to  the  large  rice  area  of  the  19^5-^9  post- 
war period.  .Iran,  and  Iraq  increased  the  acreage  in  rice,  and  1953  crops 
are  expected  tO' be  among.'the  largest  on  record.    Turkey's  rice  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  as  large  as  last  year's  record  outturn. 

Nearly  all  the  available  rice  area  of  South  Korea  was  planted  this 
year,  generally  good  weather  has  prevailed  through  the  season,  and  the 
current  harvest  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  history. 

.On  the  other  hand,  the  1953  rice  crop  of  Japan  is  the  smallest  in 
many  years.    Substantial  crop  losses  were  sustained  in  the  typhoons  and 
floods  of  late  June  and  August.    In  addition  to  that,  cool  weather  delayed 
transplanting,  and  continued. to  retard  growth  throughout  the  growing 
season.    Prolonged  periods  of  cool,  cloudy  weather ,,  when  sunshine  was 
essential  for  growth,  prevented  a  large  part  of  the  crop  from  maturing 
normally. 

Although  statistics  for  the  1953  rice  harvest  of  China  have  not 
been  reported,  indications  point  to  a  decrease  below  last  year's  outturn 
because  of  unfavorable  weather. 

Main  rice  crop  of  southern  Asia:    Increased  production  is  in  pros- 
pect for  other  countries  of  the  Far  East,  where  the  crop  will  be  harvested 
mainly  in  December.    These  include  B\irma,  India,  Indochina,  Malaya, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippine  Republic,  and  Thailand,    Production  is  expected 
to  increase  also  in  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  Ceylon,  where  2  crops  a  year  are 
harvested.    Acreages  and  production  of  the  crops  harvested  in  these  coun- 
tries in  late  1953  are  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  indications  point  to 
further  increases  in  the  first  crops  of  195^'    Indonesia  plans  to  increase 
rice  acreage  to  be  planted  mainly  in  February. 
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Southern  Hemisphere »    ixice  aerates  are  continuing  to  "be  expanded 
in  the  countries  of  South  America,  nqt^lD^  Co-lomlDla  and  Venezuela.  Brazil's 
rice  acreage  is  expected  to  show  an  .increase  "because  of  the.  current  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  rice,    Since  rice  in  the  southern  areas  of  South  America 
is  only  now  "being  planted,  it  is  too  early  to  appraise  crop  prospects,  ex- 
cept to  apply  average  yields  per  acre  -to  areas  reported  planted,: 

Surplus"  pountrles !    With.out  exception,  larger  rice  crops  are  "being 
or  are  expected  to  "be,  harvested  in  all  countries  that  usually  have  sur-  : 
pluses  for  export,  and  also  in  sojoie  that  have  rice  for  export  only  from 
time  to  timec    The  total  increase  over  1952-53  production  in  these  countries 
is  estimated  at  7,000  million  pounds  .  (2,14-50,000  short  tons  in  terms  of 
milled  rice). 

The  largest  gain  in  production  in  these  surplus  countries  is  in  the 
"rice  "bowl"  of  Asia  -  Burma,  Indochina,  and  Thailand- -where  total  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  khf^OO  million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  an  increase  of 
kf200  million  pounds  (1,470,000  short  tons  in  terms  of  milled)  from  the 
i|-0,500  million  pounds  of  a  year  earlier. 

Burma  increased  rice  acreage  "by  a"bout  500,000  acres,  and  a"bove- 
average  yields  per  acre  are  expected  to  "be  harvested.    Rice  acreage  was 
extended  su"b3tantially  also  in  Camhodia  and  South  "Viet  Nam.    Drought  in 
Cambodia,  however,  reduced  considera"bly  the  total  production  of  that 
country.    Dry  weather  in  South  "Viet  Nam  decreased  the  output  to  some  ex- 
tent;, hut  production  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  last  year  "because  of 
the  large  increase  in  acreage  planted.    Prospects  in  Thailand  are  for  a 
"bumper  crop  in  1953 "5^^ 

Gains  in  production  are  expected  in  other  si^rplus  countries  (in 
order  of  volume)  in  Pakistan,  Brazil,  South  Korea,  United  States,  Egypt,  • 
Spain,  Colombia,  and  Italy.    It  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  have  pro- 
duction estimates  of  Taiwan  (Formosa),  Ecuador,  British  Guiana,  Uruguay, 
Argentina, ■ Australia,  and  Madagascar;  however,  if  normal  weather  results- 
in  the  production  of  average  yields  per  acre,  these  countries  also  will 
have  surpluses  larger  than  those  o"btained  from  the  1952-53  production. 
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Table    5.-  Wheat  and  ^eat  flour:    Itoited  States  ljq>ort6  and  exports,  1939-51 

IMPOPTS  1/ 


Year 
■begin- 
ning 
July 


For  doaestlc  uee  2/ 


Puli-duty 
wheat 

*    Wheat  for 
:      feed  2/ 

!    Flour  kj 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

hushels 

86 

335 

165 

3.237 

291 

1  700 

1.785 

170 

806 

150 

100 

5/136,013 

189 

157 

1/  26,235 

■  15,919 

I9U 

1,136 

767 

97 

21 

29 

7 

7 

117 

6 

1,317 

10 

17^ 

1,003 

1,097 

119 

nk 

11,61*7 

5 

1,2*75 

29,921 

109 

1,016 

20,383 

117 

Total  wheat 
and 
flour 


Wheat  for 
allllng  in  bond 
and  export  2/ 


Total 


1939 
I9UO 
19J*1 
191*2 
I9U3 
191*1* 
191*5 
191*6 
19i*7 
191*8 
i9i*9 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1,000 
bushels 

1*77 
3,693 
3,66U 
1,056 
136,359 
1*2, 3U8 
2,000 
57 
130 
1,501 
2,219 
11,826 
31,505 
21,516 


1,000 
bushels 

9,953 
7,331 
11,912 

7,577 
10,952 
9,213 
11,591 
1,981* 
19 
3,070 
9,621 
8,180 

5,907 
6,1*15 


I,  000 
bushels 

io,i»30 

II,  02U 
15,576 

8,633 
1»*7,311 
51,561 

13,591 
2,01*1 

11*9 
1*,571 
13,81*0 
20,006 
37,»H2 
27.^,231 


mOSTB  1/ 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
July 

Non-Hllitary  exports 

Military  exports  6/  ' 

!  Wheat 

Flour 
wholly 
from 
U.  S. 
vheat 

Total 

Wheat 

Flour  :  : 
wholly  :  : 
from    :  Total 

S.  :  : 
wheat  :  : 

:  Total 

:    U.  S. 

,  Other  : 

:  wheat 

flour  : 

and 

1/  ; 

:  flour 

1,666 

- 1,666 

bushels 

bushels 

Total 
wheat 
and 
flour 


1,666 
bushels 

5»*,27l* 
1*0,557 
36,656 

33,1*03 
51,110 

151,303 
1*01,062 
1*00,620 
1*79,820 
505,301* 
308,170 
37 1*,  Oil* 
1*79,621 


1939 
191*0 

191*1 
191*2 
191*3 
I9W* 
191*5 
191*6 

191*7 
191*8 
191*9 
1950 
1951 
1252. 


1,000 
bushels 

2/23,636 
2/10,810 
2/12,632 
2/  6,555 
2/11,91*2 
2/19,010 
2/226,135 
2/153,995 
11/207,362 
232,666 
11*0,377 
290, U73 
1*27,130 

222^ 


1,000 
bushels 

2/21,232 
2/22,812 
H/lU,89l* 
2/19, 9l*S 

2/28,333 
2/28,301* 
2/79,872 
10/166,291 
32/133,085 
102,385 
39,21*8 
1*3,607 
^2,310 
1*0,1*09 


1,000 
bushels 

l*l*,868 
33,622 
27,526 
26,503 
1*0,275 
1*7,311* 
306,007 
^,286 
31*0,1*1*7 
335,051 
179,625 
33l*,080 
U69,i*l*0 


1,000 
bushels 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

51*,  358 
1*6,878 

'»1*,796 
97,326 
11*2,751* 
118,31*1* 
31,362 
5,251* 
2,702 


1,000 
bushels 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1*0,233 
35,1*89 
28,896 
Ul,019 
2U,75l* 
501 

131 

0 
0 


bushels 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

91*,  591 
82,367 
73,692 
138,31*5 
167,508 
118,81*5 
31,1*93 
5,251* 
2,702 


1*1*,  86S 
33,622 
27,526 
26,503 
1*0,275 
11*1,905 
388,371* 
393,978 
2/1*78,792 
2/502,559 
2/298,1*70 
2/365,573 

2/1*71*,  691* 
2/316,83$ 


9,1*06 
6,935 
9,130 
6,900 

10,835 
9,398 

12,688 
6,61*2 
1,028 
2,71*5 
9,700 
8,l*lH 
1*,927 


1/  Includes  flour  expreeeed  in  wheat  e(iulTelent.    Exports  of  wheat  products  other  than  flour, 
not  ehown  In  the  table,  expressed  in  thousand  bushels,  wheat  equivalent,  beginning  with  19l*l-i2, 
were  as  follows:    326;  1,265  ;  2,3l*7;  2,1*61*;  2,213;  3,1*1*1;  7,095;  1,1*37;  61*9;  572;  and  535.  ^ 
2/ Ab  reported  by  the  Department  of  Caanerce.        Claeslfled  as  "unfit  for  human  coneuaiptloo  or 
T«ported  for  special  feeding  programs.    1*/  Includes  some  flour  Imported  free  for  export,  which 
for  1939  was  211*, 000  bushels;  19l*0,  170,Z500  bushels;  19^*1,  2,000  bushels;  19l*2,  2,000  bushels^* 
191*5,  19,000  bushels;  1948,  1,000  bushels;  and  19l*9  ,  29,000  buehels.         Includes  vheat  and  wheat 
products  used  for  llTeetock  and  poultry  feed,  ii^orted  duty-free  by  the  Coaanodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration.   6/  From  the  National  Military  Establishments;  financed  by  the  United  States.    7/  Mostly 
from  laported  wheat,  but  an  average  of  283,000  bushels  snnually  of  TJ.  S.  wheat  was  also  used  In 
the  191*1-50  period.    8/  14,072,000  reported  by  the  Departmsnt  of  CcaBoerce  plus  822,000  unreported 
exports  to  British  Services.    9/  142,637,000  reported  by  the  Department  of  Comerce  plus 
11,358,000  unreported  January-June  19l*7  exports  to  Germany  financed  by  the  Iftilted  Kingdom.  10/ 
154,1*07,000  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  plus  11,884,000  unreported  January-June  1947 
exports  to  Germany  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom,    ll/  184,324,000  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Conaaerce  plus  23,  038,000  exports  to  Germany  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom.    12/  123,546,000 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Conmerce  plus  9,539,000  exports  to  Germany  financed  by  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Table  6      Wheat:    Production  and  farm  disposition,  United  States,  lQUo-52  1/ 


Crop 
year 


9kO 
L9'il 
19U2 

I9I+3 

10»|1^ 

191+^' 
191^6 

I9i»8 

19^9 
1950 

1951 

i9;^2  3/ 


Production 

T,"oocrbu"7  ' 

9^1,970 
960,381 
8»G,8l3 
1,060,111 
1,107,023 
1,152, 11 B 
1,353,911 
1,29'+, 921 
l,098,iH5 
1,019,389 
980,810 

l,291,i)H7 


Used  for  seed 


Total 


7^,351 
62,^90 
65,»»37 
77,351 
3o,li63 
82,006 
86, 323 
91,09U 

95,015 
30,815 

87,U27 
67,252 
86,997 


Homo 
grovn  2/ 


Fed  to 
livestock 

2/ 


:Ground  at  mills 
:foj:'  home  use  or 
exchanged 
for  flour 


62,0^7 
5U,00l4. 
55  ,0i^0 
61,571 
63,83H 
63,980 
69.039 
72,2i^^^ 
73,0^6 
60,728 
65,267 
65,603 
66,383 


98,972 
98, '^'71 
91,315 
89,321 
10U,011 

93,876 

33,U06 
9'+,  7  66 
93,020 
3i4.,S77 
7U,l8l 
67,161 
68,051^ 


1.000  bu .      1,000  bu.      1.000  bu.      1.000  bu 


10,3^8 
9,020 

7,259 
5,690 
5,1+09 
k,h70 
3,861 
U,023 
3,1^75 
2,911 
2,851 
2,6li7 
2,603 


Sold  or 
for  sale 


1.000  bu. 

643.279 

780,075 
315,767 
686,731 
886,757 
940,297 
990,812 
1.137,878 
1,120,370 

949,899 
877 , 090 

845,399 


1/  Data  for  I909-28  in  The  Wheat  Situation  for  May  194l,  page  I6;  for  1929-39  in 
Phe  Wheat  Situation,  May-June  1949,  pa-f^e  26.    2/  Ilelates  to  quantities  used  by  pro- 
ducers on  their  own  farms j  additional  quantities  are  also  utilized.    2./  Preliminary, 


Table  7  .-  Wheat:    Stocks  in  the  United  States  on  October  1,  1948-53  ; 

Stocks  in  position  : 

1943      :  1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Interior  mills,  eleva-  ; 

tors, and  warehouses  2/. 
Terminals  (commercialT^ 
Merchant  mills  and  mill 

Commodity  Credit  Corp.^: 

1,000           1,000        1,000          1,000          1,000  1,000 
bu.              bu .           bu ,            bu.            bu.  bu. 

559,994        456,226    432,251      474,667      510,819  562,253 

251,15^       287,432    320,831     273,021     366,477  1<-57,631 
219,111      261,109  260,104     238,443     313,561  359,213 

129,233      I3i+,73l   3.37,^22     131,963     150,243  131^,477 
3,960         9,272      4,731^        3,790        ii,32i  25,669 

1,156,1)52    1, 148, 77r^  1,205^342  1,121,384  1,345, to  1,539,243 

1/  Estimates  of  Ci'op  Reporting  Board. 

2/  All  off -farm  storage  not  otheivise  designated. 

Commercial  stocks  reported  by  Grain  DiTlslon,  AMS  at  43  terminal  markets. 

4/  Mills  reporting  to  the  Burea.u  of  the  Census  on  millings  and  stocks  of  flour. 

^  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storage  ownod  or  controlled  by  CCCj 
also  CCC-owned  wheat  in  transit  and  in  Canadian  elevators.    Other  wheat  owned  by 
CCC  as  well  as  wheat  outstanding  under  loan  Is  included  in  other  stocks  positions. 
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Table  10.-  V/heat :    Prices  per  "bushel  in  3  exporting  countries,  Friday  nearest 
Di  id -month,  Jtinuary-Novemher  1953;  weekly,  August-November'  1953 


Date  (Friday) 


HAl^D  1/HEAT 


'United  States  ;  Canada 
■     Wo„  1  Dark 

Northern 
Spring,  13  per- 
cent protein 
at  Dulufi-  l/ 
Dol}ars 


No.  2 
Manitoha 

at  Fort 
William 

2/  5/ 
Dollars 


HAPD  WHEAT 


United 
States  No.l 
Dark  Winter 
Galveston 


SOFT  WHEAT 


United 
States 
No,  1 
Portland 

1/' 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Australia 

1/  ii/  11 


Dollars 


Friday  mld-iaonth 

U  Cll J. U  cL J  ^ 

P  PS 

2  ho 

2 .41 

J?  t5  u  X  u  cix      X  3 

P  PP 

p  s/^ 

P  hp 

2  41 

P  SO 

p  pu 

p  ^^P 

2  hli 

2 .41 

Artr1  117 

P  RO 

P  i8 

P  s*^ 

2 .41 

?  "^0 

2  ]U 

Co,"-' 

2  ^7 

2,4l 

O  MHO  XC 

2  08 

p 

2  ^6 

2  .41 

2  kf) 

2  07 

2  27 

2 , 24 

2.4l 

All  cfi]  s  t  1  U  ' 

2  4-^ 

2  OS 

2  "^Q 

2.22 

2.4l 

Sftntpinhfir  1  n 

2  4*5 

2  0^ 

P 

2  .26 

2.41 

October  16 

:  •  2.55 

1.99 

2.41 

2.30 

2.41 

November  I3 

2.55 

1«95 

2,i|8 

2.36 

2.41 

Weekly 

August  21 

2.^1 

2.05 

2.36 

2.22 

M 

28 

2.i+5 

2.05 

2.U1 

2.23 

September  U 

2.U1 

2.05 

2 .  kn 

2.2k 

11 

2.it3. 

2.0s 

■  2..kl 

2.26 

25 

2.48 

2.01 

2,38 

2,26 

October  2 

:  2.U3 

2.02 

2.39 

2.26 

9 

2.51 

2.01 

2.k0 

2.28 

23 

2.59 

1.97 

2.U2 

2.3U" 

30 

:  2.^k 

lo96 

2.U5 

2.36 

November  6 
20 

:  .  2.54 

•1.95 

2M 

2.36 

1/  Spot  or  to  arrive.    2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store.  ^/ 

Sales  to  non- 

contract  countries 

Converted 

to  U.  S .  currency 

.    h/  F.o.b. 

ship . 

^/  Monthly 

averages.    Remained  unchanged 

from  January,  throu 

gh  November; 

last  reported  price. 
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Tatle  11.-  Wheat:    Average  closing  prices  of  December  wheat  futures, 
specified  markets  and  dates,  1952-53 


Period 

:  ChicQ«o 

• 

Kansas  City  : 

Minneapolis 

:    1952  : 

1953  : 

1952  • 

1953  : 

1952  : 

..  1.952  • 

:  Dol. 

'  ' 

Pol. 

Dole 

Pol. 

Sol. 

Pol.' 

Month 

Aug. 

'  2.39 

1.93 

2.36 

2.06 

2,41 

2.11 

Sept, 

:  2.37 

1.94 

2,37 

2.03 

2.41 

2.17 

Oct. 

\  2.36 

1.94 

2.38 

2,0g 

?.4o 

2.24 

Week  ended 

Aug. 

Ik 

;  2.40 

1,90 

2.37 

2.03 

2,42 

2.09  ' 

21  . 

'  2.38 

1.90 

2.36 

2.05 

2.42 

2,07 

28 

:  2.37 

1.92 

2.35 

2.05 

2.40 

2.12 

Sept, 

1* 

\  2.39 

1.95 

2.38 

2w06 

2.41 

2.14 

11 

2.38 

1.97 

2.38 

2.07 

2,41 

2.17 

18  ! 

2.37 

1.91 

2.37 

2.00 

2.41 

2.18 

25  : 

'  2.35 

1.91 

2.37 

1.99 

2,40 

2,18: 

Oct, 

2  ; 

2.3lv 

1.94 

2v37 

2.01 

2.40 

2.19 

9  3 

2.3lf 

1.91- 

2.36 

2.00 

2.38 

2.20 

16  J 

2'.3U 

1,94 

■  2.36 

2.02 

2.38 

•2.25- 

23  : 

2  =  37 

1.95 

2.40 

■   2.03  • 

2.41 

2,26 

30  : 

2.38 

1.97 

2.42 

2.05 

2.42 

2.2a 

Nov, 

6  : 

^.37 

1.97 

2.42 

2.06 

2.40 

2.29 

13  : 

2,38 

2.00 

2,45 

2.09 

2.42 

2.33 

20  : 

2.36 

.2.00  • 

2.43 

2.10 

2.40 

2.3M- 

Tatle  12.  -  Estimated  July  1  wheat  stocks  in  four  major  exporting 

countries,  1940-52  „ 


Year 

: United  States : 
'   grain  1/,  > 

Canadian 
PXB.ln.  2/ 

• 

*  Argentina 

• 

• 

*  Australia 

• 

;  Total- 

.    Mil.  hu. 

Mil.  "buo 

Mil.  "bu. 

Mil.  hu. 

Mil,  bu. 

1940  < 

:  &80 

322 

102 

135 

;839 

1941  . ; 

t  385 

517 

201 

75 

1,178 

1942  . 

t  631 

449 

238 

142 

1,460 

1943  ! 

\        619  • 

630 

288 

200 

1,737 

1944  1 

:  319 

398 

290 

159- 

1,166  ■ 

1945  • 

279 

314 

175 

50 

818 

1946  ; 

100 

104 

115 

68 

'  387 

1947  1 

84 

124 

,  125 

58 

391 

1948  ! 

196 

105 

130 

,  105 

•  536 

1949  : 

.  307 

135 

125 

-95 

;  662 

1950  ! 

\     .  425 

140 

100 

120 

785  " 

1951  : 

396 

235 

85 

100 

:  816  ■  ; 

1952  2/  256 

280 

35 

80 

651 

1953  3/  562 

,^15 

.  ,..165 

97 

•  1,239 

Office  of  foreign  Agricultural  Relations..  Prepared  on  the  "basis  of  official, 

statistical  reports  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Offices,  or  other  information. 

1/  Includes  United  States  wheat  in  Canada^ 

2/  Includes  Canadian  wheat  in  the  United  States. 

3l/  Preliminary.  .  . 
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lA  H  C3N  lA  UVa- 


0st~0  O  CVj 


NO  NO  NO  NO  CO  CO 


lA  O  O  lA  O  Q 
NO  CVJ  On  lA  iaCVI 

CVJ  c^  f-  o  o  CVJ 

rH  rH  rH  H 


O  IAO  lA  lAlA 
ro  CVI  O  O 


ro  OnCO  O  O  Q 
rH  rH  H  H 


lA  Q  lA  lA  lA  UN 
IC\<0  O  C^  O  t— 

NO  NO  NO  NO  CO  CVJ     CVJ  onoo  c^  o  CD 


lA  lA  lA  lA 
NO  NO  NO  NO  CO 
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lA 


o  00  cjN  ON  o 


NO  o  o  < 

J*  lA  lA  1 


O  O  Q  Q  IAO 
O  O  Os^ 
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nO  NO  NO  CVJ 
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P.ICE:    United  States  exports  to  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-36/ i+^-'^^^annual  1950-51/52-53 
( August -July )  l/ 


Continent 
and 


1935-36 ;19-tO-i4l:19^5-^6; ' 

to      :      to    !    to      r 195 0-5- 


1951-52:1952-53 


2/ 


2/ 


:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1;000 

1,000 

i  tags 

ha£_a  _ 

■ba£a__ 

^£?-_ 

"baf^s 

he.^s 

WES  TEEN  HEMISPHEBE ; 

J  126 

3^7 

^03 

.  381 

kU3 

601 

British  Honduras . r , 

5 

13 

23 

22 

3 

Britisn  West  Indies 

r  1 

38 

97 

21^ 

^k 

81 

:  1,507 

3>1^2 

^,923 

6,965 

5,118 

^,858 

Netherlands  Antilles » , 0 , , c ♦ = 

:  2 

5 

9 

25 

25 

41 

:  7 

22 

76 

35^ 

196 

66 

^0liVl9*p  oee»C'«fl^oroC    ••600  5»o 

:  5 

2 

12 

k 

6 

Other  countries . 0  .>.  =  «o 

:  112. 

88 

XL. 

3k 

9 

Total       Hemisphere n , , , . . » c 

;  1>765 

3,618 

5,621 

5;  896 

5,685 

EUROPE  I  i 

Belgium  and  Luxemboujrg,  r. , « ,  <>  , 

79 

0 

73 

161 

57 

52 

32 

Ih 

11 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

Germany           ,,.,,.0  0 c  0  <>.  c.  ; 

11 

0 

Ik 

1 

1 

89 

2k 

109 

295 

209 

1/ 

Netherlands ^ r  ^ ; 

50 

k3 

5 

2 

0 

0 

Sweden  0 . . r . . c . . . . 0  c  0 . » , 0 . ^  ^  *  ; 

33 

h6 

a/ 

a/ 

1/ 

1/ 

Swit2.erland,           e           t : 

10 

k6 

32 

89 

21 

39 

United  Kingdom. . . » .,  c  . .  ^ .  . .  0  c  ; 

78 

380 

1 

0 

0 

3/ 

0 

270 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Other  countries , . , ,  0  t  . . .  c . .  j 

 11 

86 

8 

3 

„.  .2- 

Total  Europe  0  -  0 » ,0.  c  ^ 

836 

338 

556 

291 

100 

ASIA  <•  : 

Saudi  Arahia, .  0 . ,  c  ^  0  ^ . . » ,  ^  <.  : 

1/ 

3 

80 

lOit 

91 

139 

0 

k 

0 

/ 

1/ 

7^+1 

6i+7 

6i^6 

9 

1,799 

1,100 

Philippines  ^ f .  0               «.  J 

5 

2 

1,136 

0 

71 

3/ 

3/ 

11 

796 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

98 

271 

2,82iyi^,i|60 

1 

279 

326 

5,i^30 

i+^U20 

Other  countries . v  c . , , , c , . . .  0  ; 

1 

9 

60 

6 

9 

799 

Total  Asia,  ceoc<ioti!c».«r««r>«  ' 

6 

19 

3,095 

716 

10,962 

11; 565 

OCEANIA  ^....•oi,  o»»3-«oo»»j«<>o  * 

1 

10 

5 

3 

13 

19 

1/ 

38 

36 

23 

73 

22 

other  Africa c  .  c. ,  c c ; 

1 

1 

3 

k 

3/ 

Total  World. . . , ,  0 . . .  c. ,  0 .  ? 

2,21i+ 

i^.566 

9,0Q6 

9,090 

JJ.^239  . 

17 r 391 

rough  rice  converted  to  terns  of  milled  at  65  percentc    2/  Preliminary, 
3/  Less  than  50O  "bags,    k/  Based  on  information  relating  to  military  supply 
programs,  1952-53  allocations,  and  shipments  to  EoO^K,    2/  Includes  179,000 
tags  to  Hong  Kong;  and  a  preliminary  estimate  of  6l6,000  hags  to  the  Pyukyu 
Islands. 


Lata  from  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  19.-  Wheat;    Weighted  average  cash  price,  specified  markets  and  dates  1952-53 


Month 

and 
date 


All        ;      1,0.  2 
classes    :  Dark  Hard 
and  grades :  and  Hard 
six       :  V.'inter 
markets     tKansas  City 


1952.  1953.*  1952.  1953 


No,  1  Dark 
N,  Spring 
Minneapolis 


1952  .  1953 


No.  2  Hard 
A~.mber  Durum 
Miimeapolis 


1952  .  1953 


No.  2  ^^ed 
•Winter' 
,  St.  Louis 


1952.1953 


No.  1  soft 
White; 
Portland 

1/ 


1952:  1953 


"^oTI    Pol.    Pol"    DoIT    SoTT     Pol.    DolT     Pol.    Pol.  Pol.    Pol.  Pol. 


Month 
Aug. 
Sept, 
Oct. 

Week  ended 


^'Ug. 


Sept, 


Oct. 


Nov, 


11^ 
21 
28 
k 
11 
18 

25 
2 

9 
16 

23 
30 
6 

13 

20 


2.41 
2.47 
2.52 


2.UI 

2M 
2,kk 

2M 

2.49 

2,46 
2.47 
2.47 
2.49 
2.49 
2.54 
2.60 
2.58 

2.57 
2.56 


2.44 

2.53 
2.56 


2.39 
2.37 
2.53 
2.51 
2.55 
2.52 

2.55 
2.52 
2.50 
2.54 
2.60 
2.63 
2.56 
2.60 
2.59 


2.32 
2.41 
2.42 


2.32 

2.35 
2.34 
2.38 
2.41 
2.42 
2.42 
2.40 
2.41 
2.38 
2.43 
2.46 
2.46 
2.47 
2.48 


2,18 
2.22 
2.29 


2.12 
2.17 
2.21 
2.20 
2.26 
2.19 
2.18 
2.27 
2.24 
2.27 
2.32 

2.33 
2.29 
2.34 
2.36 


2.45 
2,47 
2.50 


2,45 
2.45 
2.44 
2.47 
2.47 
2.45 
2.50 
2.48 
2.48 
2.47 
2.52 
2.56 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 


2.47 

2.51 

2.62 


2.49 
2.43 
2.46 
2.47 

2.50 
2.50 

2.53 
2.56 
2.56 
2.61 
2.66 
2.66 
2.60 
2.66 
2.61 


2.77 
2.82 
2.92 


2.78 
2.82 

2.77 
2.82 
2.86 
2.74 
2.83 
2.85 
2.86 
2.89 
2.94 
3.00 
3.00 
2.96 
3.06 


3.44 
3.60 
3.79 


3.1+5 
3.43 
3.47 
3.46 
3.56 
3.66 
3.67 
3.75 
3.71 
3.76 
3.79 
3.91 
3.76 
3.80 
3.72 


2.21  1.82 
2.29  1.90 
2.33  1.88 


2,19 
2.23 
2.23 
2.27 
2.29 
2.29 
2.31 
2.27 


2.35 
2.33 
2.30 
2.30 
2.33 


1.80 

1.93 
1.94 
1.92 

1.87 
1.80 
1.82 
1.91 
1.97 
1.97 
2.04 
2.01 


2.37 
2.35 
2.36 


2.38 
2.38 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 

2.35 
2.34 
2.34 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.39 
2.41 
2.41 


2.23 
2.25 
2.30 


2.22 
2.22 
2.23 
2.24 
2.25 
2.26 
2.26 
2.26 
2.27 
2.28 
2.32 
2.35 
2.35 
2.36 
2.36 


1/  Average  of  daily  cash  quotations. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultiore 
Washington  25,  C. 

OFFICIAL  BUSIlffiSS 

AMS-WS -136-12/53 -2800 
Permit  No.  1001 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300  . 
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